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years and with far greater certainty a yield much larger than the
present total yield. When a pothi (10 bushels) of grain, or 30 Ib. of
clean cotton, is a good outturn per acre of dry land, it is evident .that
there is much to be done in developing not so much a better agricul-
tural knowledge as a better practice. Strangely enough their own
proverb contrasts with their present practice: *' Plough deep rather
than widely " was the outcome of experience; or again " High lands
or a showy wife will ruin a man,"

The nature of the rainfall must be remembered in this connection ;
the chief cereals are sown in the south-west monsoon, when the rain is
invariably a mere series of showers, of which none below three-fourths
of an inch is of any use; these falls seldom exceed 2 inches and are at
comparatively distant intervals, sometimes only one in a month.    Hence
the opportunities of cultivation are very limited in number and duration,
and must be seized and used on the instant.   As soon, then, as rain
falls, the ryot's object is to cultivate the widest possible area; his best
lands get his first attention, but are to some extent hurried over to
permit of ploughing the poorer or more distant lands, or of hiring
his cattle to others.   These poor lands are consequently ploughed and
sown when the effect of the particular fall has almost passed away;
hence a frequent failure of the seed to sprout, or weak and young
seedlings incapable of standing a possible drought of several weeks
before the next rain.   Common sense as well as actual examples show
that if instead of trying to cultivate a wide area, the ryot's whole
attention was turned to a few acres to which the whole of his manure
and capital had been devoted, not only would those few be an good
condition, but they would obtain the whole advantage of early sowing,
and the inestimable advantage of being in a condition to resist a moder-
ate drought.   In former years ryots were unduly saddled with poor
lands even against their will; now they themselves grasp at more than
they can till.   These remarks apply to the cultivation of ordinary dry
lands only, which form the bulk of the district area.

Another chief cause of poor cultivation is poverty. This does not
aPply generally; there is no lack of technical knowledge and of excel-
lent practice by substantial and average ryots, and in reviewing the state
'of the art it is the practice of such ryots that must be considered.
But, as shown above, it is to the tuadue extension of area aoad to the
admission of mere paupers to the rank of ryots that the poorest class of
cultivation is due. Another and general cause tJiat may be mentioned
is the absence of a .basis of scientific knowledge to the art. The expe-
rience of centuries has taught the ryot an $rt fairly correct in its facts
but practice bemg limited by experience, and not "based on a knowledge
of principles, the increase of population has left the development of
Agriculture behind. As elsewhere stated^ it must always be tfe case
that each successive increment of produce is oV
greater difficulty, especially in Coimbatore, where the

